1931:  The  Invergordon  mutiny 


A  tbu-ji  aecuunjl  -urn  sLrii.e  by  a  tbouEatui  s-alluss  LiflJje  Roynl  Niivy  (Lul  occurred  u:  Northern 
Scotland  in  1931  ajjaibst  pn?pn  serf  wagg  ents. 

'1  lit  ^mmiment  attempted  in  all  memory  or'  die  sit  ike,  and  alrlirmglt  the 

strike  i  f,  ivnn  |.i  jitiul  eojices&ioii*..  1 1 1  f  cuU  were  Kill  I  ini  p-n*  e*l  mil  many  frailm*  weiv 
JJ  uasjsbfd,  III  L"  laldri|;  [iill'L. 

ThilHilWif  I  ^  I  xv?s  ill  1 1  ■  li  fihsl  hn'.-v.K  iriflhn  GtC;1 1  DcpfCtCSLOn  rci>h:i --■  iL-  Vlay.nrtlin-i  kHil  led 

iiiiisE  u. 1 1 J- 1 'i "i| "h I Lh I'jiiL  u  hli  Mil-  iiiiiiiIil'i  ljL  | ivi i |j!u  ij'ul  OEwOlL  having  l'i>.'i:  _  l!i;1  :  i.UnLi :.i!ijlI  ".O 

2 .5 ■  inllliuii  during  lire-  previous  ytai  alone..  LuoKlessneK:;  was  Lift.  and  biose  w::o  still  Jsuc 
vvnrlc  wctc  rkucri  with  cnoTmou*  pay  cuts..  Trc  heavy  hund::n  of  retain  in  n  the  prestige  of 
BliLish  cJjnilulLjth  w;b  placed,  l  pon  Lhe  buck  of  tlie  vvorking  class.  and  mLLLU>jO£  of  people  were 
facing  bead  od  Lbe  blunt  noser  y  Lire  Depression  wds  to  jirc  v.1  u;?on  Lhe.n  for  years  to  come. 

Ttie  gunamiLeiik  wishing  lo  creme  savings  us  public  Hfsejxlitig.  puL  fijiwanl  of  trades  of  pay 
cult  lo  be  enforced  in  tlie  public  secLcM,  including  cuLs  Lo  Ike  Armed  Forces.  0:l  .he  t.dvice  of 
a  cov cmT in i nt  committee  appointed  lo  identify  areas  in  which  public  sprudiny  could  lx:  cait,. 
■fw  pay  iiHI  OK  tvOTC  pi  ll  "i-1-.nlti  fisnJ  lls.-  TlOyal  \"avv  OfTu/vf  :$'h  Nf'Os  jlivl  tho-i?.  iVhi>  hflej 
in  m-ec.  after  J  :Hyiii  were  tu  receive  ?.  cut  of  3  tf  .A  and  iatin^s  oefow  Ibe  rank  of  peiiy  officer  who 
.tad  leaned  before  t  '>25  would  .tave  ibec  pro-  re  due  :d  to  ;i  new  rate.  m  morf  cote*  tbiE 
:dciiL>iJ!i(CLl  to  a  2a'3c  Olu  In  pay.  RccruiLcncoELn  .:v  navy  iva^  par  icularly  liiuh  in  lar^u 
indusiml  eetULaes  which  weie  s&perieiK;  i:i  e  tuussive  uiKMiipJoytueni,  a-.il,  faced  wiLh  Ltie 
lordships  of  the  lime.  These  cuts  ikoc  nially  condemned  many  sailors  and  thob  families  co 
Miverfy 

Rjuruuurt  of  Ltie  pay  .  uls  IjjcI  beeii  ciroLij^Liup:  iirour ui  ejIIoie  of  Lbe  Ajtlaiilio  7 lee.  by  early 
Scitte  ohc  ^  voliilc  The  fleet  wps  on  hul  icuven:  in  rhe  \nith  S-^a.  These  r  mciurs  w-nc  goon 
OOJififrdtd  Mied  Lh,B  group  WLldibipS  (fudsjBd  uj]  (hi  l  LlIl  Oil  ibi1  CrOLruirly  FulIl  ill 

’hOitlicrn  Scot  land.  Taking  leave  ii  [he  ncF.rby  town  -of  Ervcpgjordon.  the  sailor?  tTeeamc  folly 
aware  of  the  CKtenf  nf'thc  cu^s  from  newspaper  rep n Tty  asitl  later  tTcm  ccMifimatior  "f  or-  the 
Anlluirf.  ly  TfOCOgnisillg  lb:  di-jaglroLiS  eflOC  Slh^l  JK'-Jj.':  CisK  wOLikl  hsi-L:  isfOri  I heii'i^L-lvOS 
and  rbeai'  f  am  dies,  especialh'  for  rhone  dicir.p  a  J  51!  h  loss  ef  pay.  the  sasloes  became 
gonv  ncrui  TliiLt  positive  action  wus  nzcrl  eel. 

Aasti.tjen  ar.ioncrst  th=  c  Lfcs  bejir.ri  almoiT  Jivmvc  lately  arc.  on  the  evening  o:  the  ]Jlh  a 
jieijfj  id  sailms,  held  s  moe'.l  i  >m  isi  a  1  i  i  >  i  fo:  j  1 1  flcltl  In  lm-ei  ^ordoii  aid  voted  in  I.ivihli  nl  t 
?li  ike.  S i ikirii-yj,  fl'M:-  Red  Flag;;  die  nte.ii  lei  k1.  >,|n  _m.l  L  ie  news  among,  iJie  others  3.nd.  u>  :  :ikv 
oroptir  u  lioxiii  for  tin;  ac.ieu.  Several  LtieeLiug*  'cere  he3d  in  a  catL.eeti  In  I  o--' era  union  on  t:ie 
1.3th  with  hurdi-cds  cjf'sajlui  s  in  artLTidence.  twreay  di;nhhig  on  tab  js  re-  make  inr"-rom|iuL 
ipieebei  iu  HivOus  of  llsi  Strike.  UpOd  bedrid^  of  the  tdeelldys.  fleeL  conjidliiLdeTi  diipa.diej 
■vumkR  of-ma r-i-ac-S  |o  bnjak  ii[>:he  nrveclingft  and  -,hn  i lil:  oau-fccn  down  jurly.  w'bioh  iln'iv  did. 
aftbongh  mure  speeches  were  mneie  cn  the  p^:-  iim.1  on  Ibe  c-stks  er'sbspE  as  satiuLS  returned. 


1931:  The  Invergordon  mutiny 

A  short  account  of  a  strike  by  a  thousand  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  that  occurred 
in  Northern  Scotland  in  1931  against  proposed  wage  cuts. 

The  government  attempted  to  supress  all  memory  of  the  strike,  and 
although  the 

strikers  won  partial  concessions,  the  cuts  were  still  imposed  and  many 
sailors  were  punished  for  taking  part. 

Britain  of  1931  was  in  the  first  throws  of  the  Great  Depression.  Economic 
stagnation  had  led  to  mass  unemployment  with  the  number  of  people  out  of 
work  having  more  than  doubled  to  2.5  million  during  the  previous  year  alone, 
homelessness  was  rife,  and  those  who  still  had  work  were  faced  with  enormous 
pay  cuts.  The  heavy  burden  of  retaining  the  prestige  of  British  capitalism  was 
placed  upon  the  back  of  the  working  class,  and  millions  of  people  were  facing 
head-on  the  blunt  misery  the  Depression  was  to  throw  upon  them  for  years  to 
come. 

The  government,  wishing  to  create  savings  in  public  spending,  put  forward  of 
series  of  pay  cuts  to  be  enforced  in  the  public  sector,  including  cuts  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  On  the  advice  of  a  government  committee  appointed  to  identify  areas  in 
which  public  spending  could  be  cut,  new  pay  rates  were  put  forward  for  the 
Royal  Navy.  Officers,  NCOs  and  those  who  had  joined  after  1925  were  to 
receive  a  cut  of  10%  and  ratings  below  the  rank  of  petty  officer  who  had  joined 
before  1925  would  have  their  pay  reduced  to  a  new  rate,  in  most  cases  this 
amounted  to  a  25%  cut  in  pay.  Recruitment  to  the  navy  was  particularly  high  in 
large  industrial  centres  which  were  experiencing  massive  unemployment,  and, 
faced  with  the  hardships  of  the  time,  these  cuts  essentially  condemned  many 
sailors  and  their  families  to  poverty. 


Rumours  of  the  pay  cuts  had  been  circulating  around  sailors  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
by  early  September,  while  the  fleet  was  on  maneuvers  in  the  North  Sea.  These 
rumours  were  soon  confirmed  when  the  group  of  ten  warships  docked  on  the 
11th  on  the  Cromarty  Firth  in  northern  Scotland.  Taking  leave  in  the  nearby  town 
of  Invergordon,  the  sailors  became  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  cuts  from 
newspaper  reports,  and  later  from  confirmation  from  the  Admiralty.  Recognising 
the  disastrous  effects  that  these  cuts  would  have  upon  themselves  and  their 
families,  especially  for  those  facing  a  25%  loss  of  pay,  the  sailors  became 
convinced  that  positive  action  was  needed. 

Agitation  amongst  the  crews  began  almost  immediately  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  a  group  of  sailors  held  a  meeting  on  a  football  field  in  Invergordon  and 
voted  in  favour  of  a  strike.  Singing  the  Red  Flag,  the  men  left  to  spread  the  news 
among  the  others  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  action.  Several  meetings  were 
held  in  a  canteen  in  Invergordon  on  the  13th  with  hundreds  of  sailors  in 
attendence,  many  climbing  on  tables  to  make  impromptu  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  strike.  Upon  hearing  of  the  meetings,  fleet  commanders  dispatched  patrols  of 
marines  to  break  up  the  meetings  and  shut  the  canteen  down  early,  which  they 
did,  although  more  speeches  were  made  on  the  pier  and  on  the  decks  of  ships  as 
sailors  returned, 

many  ignoring  orders  to  disperse.  Four  more  warships  docked  on  the  14th  and 
meetings  were  conducted  throughout  the  day,  with  crews  from  the  newly  arrived 
ships  taking  part.  Marines  were  dispatched  again  in  the  evening  after  reports  of 
"disorderliness"  on  shore  reached  Rear  Admiral  Wilfrid  Tomkinson,  temporary 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  the  time. 

The  strike  was  to  take  place  on  the  15th,  a  day  designated  for  practice 
maneuvers.  When  ordered  to  put  to  sea  that  morning  the  commanding  officers  of 
four  of  the  ships  were  met  with  flat  refusal  from  their  crews.  The  crews  of  HMS 
Hood,  the  fleet's  flagship,  and  HMS 

Nelson  carried  out  harbour  duties  but  refused  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  crews  of 
HMS  Valiant  and  HMS  Rodney  carried  out  essential  duties  only  and  simply 
ignored  other  orders.  Sailors  gathered  on  their  ship's  decks,  cheering  and  using 
semaphore  signals  to  indicate  to  each  other  that  the  strike  was  in  effect.  Only 
four  ships  had  put  to  sea,  and  three  had  to  return  to  dock  after  several  hours  for 
lack  of  crew  members  who  were  willing  to  obey  orders.  Sailors  conducted 
further  meetings  on  decks  with  regular  intervals  of  singing,  a  piano  being 


dragged  on  deck  from  an  officer's  quarters  on  one  ship  as  an  accompaniment. 

The  strikers  were  joined  by  many  Royal  Marines,  essentially  the  police  force  of 
the  Navy  who  were  usually  expected  to  break  up  disturbances  such  as  this,  and 
some  Petty  Officers.  Over  a  thousand  men  had  taken  part  in  the  strike,  and  it  was 
successful  in  forcing  the  fleet  commanders  to  abandon  plans  for  the  maneuvers. 
Tomkinson  telegraphed  the  Admiralty  in  the  afternoon  explaining  the  situation 
and  insisted  that  any  restoration  of  order  would  be  impossible  without  immediate 
concessions  to  the  strikers. 

An  Admiral  Colvin  was  dispatched  by  Tomkinson  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
with  the  job  of  taking  the  sailor's  grievances  to  the  Admiralty.  Not  expecting  a 
reply  for  several  days  and  wishing  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  mutiny,  Tomkinson 
ordered  concessions  to  the  strikers. 

These  included  extending  marriage  allowances  to  sailors  under  the  age  of  25, 
and  that  those  on  lower  rates  of  pay  could  remain  on  the  old  rate,  effectively 
cancelling  the  25%  pay  cut  in  favour  of  a  universal  10%  cut.  These  allowances 
were  accepted  by  the  government  and  the  Admiralty,  and  although  not 
completely  cancelling  out  the  pay  cuts,  were  largely  accepted  by  the  strikers. 
They  had  won  a  small  victory.  Ships  were  ordered  to  put  to  sea  and  return  to 
their  home  ports  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  which  they  did  more  or  less  without 
incident. 

A  highly  embarrassing  incident  for  the  Admiralty  and  the  government,  and 
fearing  repeats  of  the  mutiny  from  other  sections  of  the  armed  forces,  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  any  record  or  public  knowledge  of  the  strike  at 
Invergordon.  The  government  refused  to  hold  an  inquiry,  public  court  martials 
for  strikers  were  forbidden  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  renamed  the  Home  Fleet. 
Strikers  were  punished  out  of  the  public  eye  however,  many  were  jailed,  and 
many  more  punished  in  barracks  and  then  dispersed  throughout  the  Navy.  The 
backlash  of  the  strike  was  not  just  confined  to  the  forces.  The  offices  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  the  Communist  Party  newspaper  which  had  lent  its  full  support  to 
the  strikers,  and  indeed  one  of  the  few  newspapers  to  report  on  the  strike,  were 
raided.  Its  printer,  business  manager  and  a  member  of  its  editorial  board  were 
arrested  under  the  Incitement  to  Mutiny  Act.  News  of  the  strike  did,  however, 
reach  some  sections  of  the  population,  and  it  preceeded  and  most  probably  acted 
as  an  inspiration  to  a  massive  demonstration  in  London  against  public  sector 
cuts,  as  well  as  marches  and  riots  of  50,000  and  30,000  members  of  the 
Unemployed 


Workers  Movement  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  respectively. 


While  not  completely  halting  the  tide  of  pay  cuts  that  was  to  affect  the  Navy,  the 
daring  and  well  organised  actions  of  the  strikers,  not  to  mention  the  massive 
show  of  solidarity  and  comradeship  shown  between  them,  certainly  lessened  the 
impact  of  the  cuts  and  should  be  remembered  as  a  proud  chapter  in  the  long 
history  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


